S            A PROJECT OF EMPIRE
Surely no acquirement which can possibly be derived from what is called a public education can make any sort of compensation for what is almost certainly and necessarily lost by it."
It is beyond the scope of the present inquiry to consider the validity of Adam Smith's general philosophical ideas; but the point is, that properly to understand his economics we must at any rate understand his attitude as regards the moral foundations of society. His individualism wears a different aspect if we remember that he was a passionate admirer of home and home life; and that on his view from the home as the centre the sympathies of the individual are extended through ever-widening circles of friends and acquaintances, until in this way the family is naturally linked with the state or nation.
" The state or sovereignty in which we have been born and educated and under the protection of which we continue to live is in ordinary cases the greatest society, upon whose happiness or misery our good or bad conduct can have much influence. Not only we ourselves, but all the objects of our kindest affections, our children, our parents, our relations, our friends, our benefactors, all those whom we naturally love and revere the most, are commonly comprehended within it; and their prosperity and safety depend in some measure upon its prosperity and safety. . . . When we compare it with other societies of the same kind we are proud of its superiority and mortified in some degree if it appears in any respect below them. All